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Up among the granite hills, near the “Smile of the Great 
Spirit,” a fire has been kindled whose light is not soon to go 
out, and whose warmth is long to be felt. At the recent ses- 
sion of the New Hampshire Yearly Meeting, historic for its 


noble work, a new impulse was given to the interest in foreign 
missions. The veteran workers in the foreign field, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bacheler, were there, and some whose hairs have 
whitened while in the service at home. Prayers were of- 
fered; words were said ; heart responded to heart, as nearly 
one thousand dollars were pledged, the outfit and passage of 
the new missionaries secured, and the question of sending a 
reinforcement of twelve men and women was considered. 

The fire which has been burning steadily for years in the 
heart of a brother leaped forth in the pledge of one hun- 
dred dollars for each remaining year of his life. 

There is always a gain in every act of well-doing beyond 
its immediate and apparent results. It has power to stimu- 
late others. Paul said to his Corinthian brethren, referring 
to their example, ‘‘ Your zeal hath stirred up very many.” 


THE subject of special objects of support: is one worthy of 
much thought and attention. While all should feel an inter- 
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est in the work of the society as relates to the objects of sup- 
port assumed by it, it seems that the best results would be 
secured by well-planned division of these objects and the 
amounts required for them, among the Yearly Meeting socie- 
ties. These should be sub-divided among the Quarterly 
Meetings, and these again among the auxiliaries and bands, 
each becoming responsible for some part, even to the certainty 
of a pledge. In this way there would be greater efficiency 
in the work, resulting from more directness of motive and 
purpose in the work done. Again, each:part would have more 
individual responsibility and become a vital part of the whole. 


THE Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church reported to the recent General Conference 
of that denomination, that the last four years had been the 
most successful period of any in the history of the society. 
The circulation of the Heathen Woman's Friend, the organ of 
the society, is 20,650, being a gain of 5,094 in the four years, 
There have been circulated during this period 2,800,000 pages 
of leaflets. The receipts for this same time are $504,584.54, 
There had been formed 1,058 auxiliary societies, and an in- 
crease of 26,360 annual members. The most encouraging 
feature of the report was the marked development of interest 
on the part of the young ladies of the church. 

This society can again adopt the motto which it did at one 
of its annual meetings, in the words of a missionary to South 
Africa: ‘* All’s well ; we move right on.” 





SCIENCE, the handmaid of religion, has for one of her 
latest efforts, a plan to ‘‘entrap strange dialects,”— to capture 
languages. The ///ustrated Missionary News tells us that Dr. 
Zintgraff is about to visit the interior of Africa to make an 
interesting experiment. With a phonograph, he expects to 
catch and hold firmly the speech and melodies of unknown 
tribes. The plates with these impressions will be sent to Berlin, 
to be enrolled by another machine, and thus to re-emit the 
sounds received. 





Missionary Music. 


Missionary Music. 


[BY CARRIE F. TORREY. ] 


Music is one of the chief features of worship in our Chris- 
tian religion, as it has been ever since Christ and his disciples 
sang a hymn before going to the Mount of Olives, on that 
memorable night before the crucifixion. 

During the early days of Christianity, many of the persecuted 
disciples in their dark dungeons passed away the dreary hours 
in song, thus praising their new-found Saviour. The early 
Latin hymns were sung in distant lands, and thus, long after 
the words of the evangelist were forgotten, the christian sen- 
timent of the songs remained. -« 

The Crusaders, by their rousing sounds, gained many fol- 
lowers, and St. Patrick made great use of song in his mis- 
sionary labors, often winning the savage Saxon heart by this 
power, when his preaching had been of no avail. Later, 
Luther, in Germany, and the Lollards, in England, introduced 
song into the most rigorous forms of the Evangelical Church. 

It is since the fifth century that the church has had its own 
peculiar style of music, which it guards with the utmost rever- 
ence. Slowly changes are being made, but they are regarded 
with suspicion, for the old forms are loved the best. The 
Wesleys were the first to make sacred music popular, boldly 
adapting their hymns to secular melodies. This, though it 
may be carried too far, is preparing missionaries to return 
to primitive customs, and allow each nation accepting Chris- 
tianity to praise God in its own melodies, those which are 
known and sung around every fireside. 

In all missionary fields music has proved a great aid in 
reaching the masses, often drawing crowds where the preach- 
ing is unheeded by all. If this is so, then the converts must 
love these songs of devotion, which tell of their Redeemer 
and His saving power; they must learn to sing these praises 
to their brethren, and they will be sung the most heartily, 
sound the sweetest, make the deepest impression, when asso- 
ciated with the melodies of their native country. 

In Mexico the congregational singing has proved in the 
last ten years a powerful influence to draw men to Christianity. 
It is said that in the Roman Catholic church, where congre- 
gational singing is not allowed, the human hearts languish, 
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bereft of cheer and comfort. On the other hand, in chris- 
tian churches, the voices of the multitudes ring out in heart- 
felt songs of praise, showing to the world their life and love. 

“To India, the poetic, musical, and devoutly religious, 
we turn for the most encouraging and thrilling successes of 
christian song.” India hasan elaborate system of music, 
differing from ours in some respects, not appreciating har- 
mony, yet possessing some airs of great sweetness. The 
melodies are pitched higher than ours, yet the light quality of 
the Hindu voices enables the majority to easily reach those 
notes which only our trained vocalists can render. A bass 
voice is considered a great misfortune among these people. 

Notwithstanding their love of music, it is so filled with 
impurity of thought and sentiment that singing is entirely 
forbidden to the better class of women. ‘These women are 
much surprised to hear the missionary ladies speak of sing- 
ing, but when the sentiment of our christian hymns is per- 
ceived, their ideas change and they themselves join in sing- 
ing the ‘‘ good words.” 

A few instances of the power of christian song may be 
given. A poor woman who was lying very sick, and appar- 
ently about to die, heard*a bhajan sung in which occurred 
the words, “ Jesus Christ, save me.” Eagerly she crept up 
from her bed, and looked into the singer’s face. Afterwards 
her neighbors declared her crazy, for, said they, ‘‘ Day and 
night she repeats, ‘ Yisu Masih, mari prau bachaiya’—‘ Jesus 
Christ, save me.’” But she herself said she did not fear to die 
now, for Jesus saved her, 

An old woman who had come to the Ganges to bathe and 
pray to restore her son to health, heard the christian workers 
singing, and was so interested that she came regularly to hear 
more. She gave her attendants no peace in the morning, 
from the time she opened her eyes until she arrived at the 
ghat, where she could hear the Christians sing. Through 
her the whole family was brought to Christ. 

EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, R. I. 


THE /ndian Mirror observes that the custom of widow mar- 
riage among the Hindus is fast taking root in many parts of 
India, where but a few years ago the idea of such re-mar- 
riages was repugnant and considered tantamount to apostasy 
from the ancestral religion. 


It is estimated that there are over six hundred millions of 
women in the world who have not the Gospel. 








Reminiscences. 


ReMIAISGeNGES. 


[BY MRS. M. M. H. HILLS.] 





SECOND DECADE OF THE F. B. INDIA MISSION. 


DuRING the cold season of 1855-56, Mrs. Cooley ac- 
companied her husband in some of his missionary tours. 
While he was preaching in the bazars and markets, she visited 


the houses to converse with the women. -She said: ‘“‘ Many 
of them recognized me, as two years ago we spent several 
days in this place. They seemed both surprised and de- 
lighted to hear me speak to them in their own language, and 
were very free to converse. I inquired which among the 
many Hindu gods they served? They replied: ‘Juggernaut, 
to be sure ; whom else would we serve? Hes the great god 
our creator.’ How, I asked, could Juggernaut create you, 
when he is nothing but a log of wood with no power or 
strength? How can a log of wood create a living being? 
They acknowledged that my words were true words, and 
that he had no power, but their parents worshiped 
him, and taught them in childhood to do the same, there- 
fore it must be right. I endeavored to direct their minds 
to the true God, whom it is our duty to serve with all 
our might and strength. We were in campa week at Bar- 
naggar, where I visited several families, and was treated with 
great kindness and attention. At one house where the 
women came to meet me, was an aged, fat, good-natured- 
looking woman. I was struck with her appearance, as I 
seldom meet with a woman of this description among the 
natives. She had a large ring in her nose, and her fingers 
and arms were loaded with rings and bracelets. I asked her 
if she did not find an inconvenience in eating with that great 
ring in her nose. ‘ Oh, no,’ said she, and began suiting the 
motion to the act, ‘a very easy matter to eat my food.’ But 
you are an aged woman, and will live but little longer in this 
world, I said, and why do you wear so many ornaments? ‘Oh, 
[ have a husband,’ she replied, ‘and why should I lay aside 
my jewels?’ Presently, her husband came in, who said he 
was a hundred and nine years old, but I soon discovered that 
he was in his dotage. Our next camp was in Sorah. Soon 
after our arrival, | sought out a village that I visited when 
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here two yearsago. The people there treated me so respect- 
fully that I have ever since held them in grateful remem- 
brance. As soon as they learned that I was in the village, 
the women and children came flocking about me, making as 
great demonstrations of joy as if a long-lost friend or relative 
had returned. The head-man of the village also came, and 
wished to conduct me to his house, saying the women of the 
house desired to see me. I was happy to comply with his 
wish. A large companysoon gathered. Seeing a boy stand- 
ing with a book or shaster in his hand, and wishing to intro- 
duce the subject of religion, I asked, what book is that? 
‘It is about Krishnoo,’ was the reply. But who is Krishnoo? 
They hesitated to tell me. At last I asked, is he a dadota, 
or god? ‘Yes,’ was the unanimous reply. And do you 
worship Krishnoo, I inquired. ‘Yes, we worship Krishnoo 
and Juggernaut.’ Why do you worship such gods, I asked, 
they cannot save you. There is but one true God, and we 
are commanded to worship him only, and no idolater can 
enter heaven. After further talk, the head-man said: ‘Our 
religions are the same, only there are two ways of understand- 
ing it. The Hindu people understand it one way, and you 
understand it another way.’ As I was leaving, the people 
begged me to come again, and bring some books. They 
said they had read what I gave them when I was there before, 
and they wanted some newones. The head-man politely 
accompanied me to our camp. As we were walking, F said 
to him, you have no poor people in your village, I conclude, 
as all I saw seemed very comfortable. I think I never 
visited a village in this country where the people all had 
such nice high houses, such good gardens, and such stacks 
of rice. He said they had poor people, but they lived in 
another part of the place. I visited this village two or three 
times afterward, and always met the same kind reception. 
At one place, they brought me a basket of oranges ; at an- 
other, a good-natured, jovial old man inquired if I had any 
books about bears and tigers, if so, he would like one, he was 
fond of such stories, but as for other books, he cared nothing 
about them. I also visited other villages in the vicinity. The 
women, as they saw me coming, would run and call their 
daughters and daughters-in-law, also the neighbors with their 
daughters and daughters-in-law, to see the Moon. A woman 
with a white face seems as great a curiosity here as an 
_ elephant would be to children in our country who had never 
seen one.” 
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Mrs. Cooley, in the same letter, speaking of their neigh- 
boring mission, said: “The new General Baptist missionaries 
have arrived. Four reached our house the day before 
Christmas, and Christmas evening four more came. Don’t 
you think we had a happy Christmas party, eleven of us in all? 
O that we could see such a party coming to fill up our broken 
ranks. We are glad to see other stations strengthened, and 
we should be doudly glad to have ourown reinforced. Is this 
selfish ? ” 

The declaration that “in the midst of life we are in 
death,” has many striking verifications in India, where the 
terrible cholera scourge so suddenly sweeps off its victims. 
On the morning of Jan. 9, 1856, Daniel Cilley, Santal native 
preacher, in camp with the missionaries at Dantoon, in 
all the strength and activity of manhood, was stricken 
by this dread disease, and in spite of all efforts to save 
his life, died at seven in the evening. Lest the heathen around 
the camp should become excited and raise a tumult, the 
missionaries, concealing from them the knowledge of his 
death, silently placed the lifeless remains on a cart, and in 
the darkness of the night, secretly stole away to Jellasore, 
where, the following day, they tenderly laid them to rest in 
the missionary buring-ground. His death is a great loss to 
the mission. Says the writer of the sad tidings: ‘“‘ We are 
again led to wonder at the mysteries of that Providence 
whose ways are past finding out.” Daniel was baptized with 
three others by Brother Phillips, Aug. 29, 1847, and a little 
more than a year previous, having given evidence of his call 
to the ministry, was received on probation as a preacher of 
the Gospel. Being a man of more than ordinary abilities, he 
was for some time employed by Brother Phillips as a school- 
teacher. His amiable disposition won the love and confi- 
dence of all who knew him. He left a wife and two children, 


“but,” says the same writer, “there is a striking contrast be- 
tween their condition and that of heathen widows and father- 
less children. They will be sympathized with, loved, and 
cared for, while the latter are despised, abused, and often left 
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to depend upon the cold charities of a heartless people, for 
their daily food.” 

Says Dr. Young: “ Afflictions love to tread each others’ 
steps.” On the 18th of January, nine days after the decease 
of Daniel Cilley, death bereaved the church at Balasore of 
its much beloved deacon, Fakir Das, whose very interesting 
conversion was noticed in ‘‘ Reminiscences ” that appeared in 
the HELPER in the July-August, 1880, issue.* After his con- 
version he was employed for a time in the boarding-school 
at Jellasore, and on his return to Balasore was appointed 
steward of the Balasore boarding-school, which place of trust 
he held as long as he lived. He had a small salary, on 
which, with his economical habits, he made himself very 
comfortable, and yet always had his tithe to put into the 
treasury of the Lord, which he did with much apparent glad- 
ness. He never allowed anything but sickness to keep him 
from the house of God. His leisure time was employed in 
the study of the Scriptures, or in religious conversation with 
those around him, spending hours at a time in trying to per- 
suade the heathen to become Christians. Miss Crawford 
was the only missionary at the station at the time of his de- 
parture. The others, with the native preachers, were out on 
a missionary tour. In writing of the event she said: “ I saw 
him often during his illness, and always found him calm and 
peaceful. On the evening of his death, he was unable to con- 
verse, but as I held his hand and watched his fluttering pulse, 
he fixed on me his dark, sunken eyes, as though he would 
read my very soul and carry the report to heaven. To me, 
there is something awfully sublime in the death of the right- 
eous. How great and glorious must be the change, when 
earth disappears in the dim distance, and heaven bursts on 
the enraptured vision. I asked the dying man if he had any 
fears. Heshook his head. Do you expect soon to be with 
the Saviour? Henoddedassent. It was very gratifying to 
witness the kindness of all the native Christians to him, and 
the loving care with which they prepared his grave and laid 
him away in the bosom of the earth. Rama came home in 
time to witness his death and attend his funeral. Mrs. 
Cooley added: “ Such a conscientious, whole-hearted Chris- 
tian as he was, we seldom meet. Surely ‘ Missions are not a 
failure.’ ” 





*See page 103. 
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“And They Said, Lhe. Lord Bath Reed.” 


[BY Vv. G. RAMSEY. ] 


To us whose hands are loaded with gifts of love divine 
There comes at times a whisper, ‘‘ These treasures are not thine.” 





We fill our barns to bursting, we clutch the world with greed ; 
The voice cries, ‘‘ Oh, remember, the Lord who gave has need.” 


We load our dainty tables, we wear our silks and gold, 
We dwell ‘‘ in ceiled houses,” like those who lived of old. 


We gather up the blessings the hand of God has strown, 
But do we all remember, the Lord may claim His own? 


Oh, Jesus, blessed Master, whose mercy gives us all; 
When Thou hast asked a pittance, have we refused Thy call? 


Thou sawest us lost and ruined, in the blackness of despair ; 
And for our great salvation, Thy blood Thou didst not spare. 


And is it so, dear Saviour, that we let Thee stand and plead? 
Asking of our abundance, for what Thy poor doth need. 





The Bible and Missions. 


THE nineteenth century is characterized not only by 
greatly enlarged efforts for the evangelization of the world 
through the personal labors of missionaries, but also by com- 
prehensive and earnest attempts to give the printed Bible to- 
every man “in the tongue wherein he was born.” 

Almost of necessity the Bible work and the missionary work 
go hand in hand, neither far in advance of the other, and 
both essential to the permanent establishment of the King- 
dom of Christ. 

The true missionary, to whatever society he may belong, 
takes with him this Book of Books, as the charter of his hope, 
the test by which he desires that his life-work be tried. 
If it is the knowledge and love for this book, the “‘ Gospel of 
Light,” that inspires men and women to go to all nations pro- 
claiming its “ unsearchable truths,” they go still further, and 
labor and toil, enduring hardships and privations to procure 
for those who have not the Word of God in their own lan- 
guage. 

Missionaries have been the heroes of Bible work. The 
task of translating and distributing the Bible has largely 
devolved gupon them. Says a recent writer: “It never 
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would have been attempted by the trader, and never could 
have been accomplished by the learned at home.”’ The men 
for the enterprise were those who had gone into all lands 
preaching the gospel, and the best of these have been fore- 
most as translators. 

Naturally, also, it is the missionaries who form the chan- 
nel of distribution. Their tedchings, and yet more their 
lives, serve to commend the Scriptures, and by the wide dis- 
semination of it they are enabled to reach many beyond the 
circle in which they move. The various Bible societies have 
also done a grand work, by employing agents to furnish 
a to missionaries, and by distributing them in foreign 
ands. 

Since the beginning of the present century, translations of 
the Bible, or portions of it, have been made in nearly three 
hundred languages and dialects. 

When we think of the prodigious labor it would be simply 
to transcribe the book from Genesis to Revelations, we can 
have some idea of the labor of such men as Dr. Moffat in 
Africa, who had to note down phonetically the words used by 
the natives, and mould them by degrees into a written lan- 
guage. No wonder Dr. Judson was nineteen years in pre- 
paring the Burmese version, and Dr. Carey fifteen years 
translating it into the Bengali language. 

Surely the Lord has ordered it, and has bestowed wisdom 
and His Holy Spirit unto His servants in this work 

“Tt is among the auspicious signs of the times that into all 
the great languages of the world, the tongues of all the great 
peoples of the earth, the good news of God to men has 
already found its way. Great be the company of them who 
publish it! Mightily may the Spirit of the Lord attend it! 
Speedily may it heal the nations.’’— Foreign Missionary. 


IF it is right to cease our efforts to bring the heathen to 
Christ until all our immediate neigh»dors have been converted, 
then a school located in a given community, should take no 
pupils beyond its immediate neighborhood until all the chil- 
dren in that limit have been educated. To state the posi- 
tion is to refute the theory.— Central Methodist. 


Tue Apostles, as they stood before the sanhedrim, seemed 
a small minority. But somehow these minority men have 
strode down the ages with more than a giant’s tread, and 
their foot-falls have shaken the nations.— 4. 7. Beswick. 





Correspondence. 


Corprespondenee. 





[FROM IDA O. PHILLIPS. ] 


LETTER FROM BALASORE — ENCOURAGEMENTS, 


Ir has been so long since I have ventured to speak a word 
to the friends at home through the HELPER, that I fear I have 
lost any claim I may have had upon their attention. It has 
always been a vast deal easier for me to keep busily at work, 
then to stop and tell about what I might be doing, nevertheless, 
I do think very often, and very gratefully, of the earnest, hard- 
working ladies and children’s bands, which have helped 
carry on the work under my care ; have wished most heartily 
that I might know them, have had the strongest of intentions 
to cultivate their acquaintance in the only way open to me, 
and, as a good many of them know, I have done something in 
the way of private correspondence with their secretaries to 
further this purpose, but so far as writing for the public is 
concerned, I certainly have been exceedingly remiss the past 
year and a half. 

We often complain of the unparalleled monotony of Indian 
life, and in many respects the complaint is a just one, but it 
is nevertheless true that no life is more irregular in its course ; 
in fact, the one thing to be perfectly relied upon, with refer- 
ence to the prosecution of work, is absolute uncertainty. There 
seems to be no means of knowing two months before hand 
what you may be permitted todo. During that time some of 
our most reliable workers may fall ill, be snatched away from 
the field, and so make anentire readjustment of work unavoid- 
able. You will gain some idea of this when I tell you, that 
for the past eight months I have not been able to keep 
steadily at my regular work for two entire months at any one 
time. 

One of the chief causes of irregularity has been sickness, 
not my own, however, I am thankful to say. First there was 
the sickness and death of the only daughter, a beautiful 
child of five months, of our kind friend, the civil surgeon. 
This was quickly followed by Miss Hooper’s disastrous at- 
tack of malarial fever, next Mrs. Smith came down, then my 
sister Hattie, and before she was well, Mr. Coldren. All 
this kept me, with others, so much engaged that for an entire 
month I was unable to go to my work a single day. As the 
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convalescents gained a little strength, they all left for a greater 
or less length of time in quest of health, a quest that for more 
than ohne of them proved not very successful, for since then 
both Mrs. Smith and my sister have had repeated attacks of 
fever, and poor Miss Hooper, as you all know, has been 
obliged to go home. These illnesses, with Yearly Meeting, 
the latter very pleasant and profitable, but a break not the 
less into a term of work, an ill-timed trip to Calcutta, 
Christmas tree for the native people, and last month reports 
for the mission and reports for government, the latter of the 
most extraordinary sort, requiring the caste, the income, the 
employment of the parents or guardians of our 299 pupils, 
as well as the degree of their scholarship, average attendance 
for the year, and the entire amounts of money received and 
expended,— all these things supply the extra work which 
makes it so difficult, when one’s regular work. quite fills up his 
time, to do anything not absolutely necessary. 

Notwithstanding all the breaks, the year’s work seems en- 
couraging. To forestall the reports a little, there are more 
pupils in the schools than for several years previous, a larger 
number have completed the course prescribed for them, and 
at length, after much fighting of obstacles, two girls from our 
Christian girls’ school have completed the, somewhat ad- 
vanced, course laid down for them. These girls are not 
orphans under the control of the mission, who have no way 
but to obey orders and attend school, they are the daughters 
of our native Christian people, who are independent. One of 
these girls still continues in school to perfect herself in her 
studies preparatory to teaching. It is a little thing, to be 
sure, but still encouraging, that one of the local Oriya papers 
calls attention to the success of our work the past year. 
Some of the leading native gentlemen have congratulated us 
upon the same thing, and one of them, who during the six 
years of my stay has been rather troublesome in his op- 
position, has this year subscribed twenty rupees to assist in 
the purchase of a new conveyance for the zenana teachers. 
Not that he is conquered, but a little softened perhaps, and 
being immensely wealthy, could easily afford it. 

The old saying that straws show which way the wind 
blows was verified in a very pleasant manner the other day. 
Our friends at home would think it a most natural thing to 
see two little girls, books in hand, walking to school with a 
parasol over their heads, but I assure you I was equally sur- 
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prised and pleased, to notice that in the streets of Balasore. 
Thirty years ago it was a rare thing to see men of moderate 
means carrying an umbrella, that article being considered as 
particularly devoted to royalty and nobility. Umbrellas are 
now allowed to extend their protection to all classes of men, 
but this was the first I had seen of Hindu girls or women be- 
ing allowed to share so great an honor and benefit. Another 
thing in connection with my schools I should not have for- 
gotten to mention is, that one of the Hindu girls who com- 
pleted the course was a 13-year old widow, and from so low 
a caste that the other children, in obedience to Hindu rules, 
refused to touch her, so she, poor child, used to sit and study 
in a corner by herself. She is now the first scholar in the 
school she attends, and the children have forgotten their 
caste scruples, for she mingles freely with them. This, so far 
as I know, is the first instance of a girl from so low a grade of 
Hindu society passing any government examination in the 
Balasore district. Not the least pleasing feature of it was 
the hearty approval expressed by the Hindu inspectors. 

So Orissa even, the province notorious for her backward- 
ness in educational matters, is marching steadily forward. 


INp1A, April, 1884. 


[FROM THE REV, JAMES L, PHILLIPS, M. D.] 


THE BIBLE STAND IN THE CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 


During the months of December, January, and February, an 
international exhibition was held in the capital of British 
India. There were many rare and beautiful exhibits from 
China, India, and Japan. Europe and America and Aus- 
tralia were also represented; but the East, of course, shone 
far the brightest, and carried off the palm. This wonderful 
show attracted great multitudes of natives from all parts of 
India, and such was the curiosity it stirred up, that even the 
zenana broke over its rigid rules, and let its fair inmates 
have many a peep at what this wonderful world contains, but 
what they had never even dreamed of before. 

In a quiet corner of the Calcutta court there stood for 
these three months a plain round table on which rested some 
very plain-looking books. Many of the multitude rushed past 
it to feast their eyes and feed their curiosity in the Chinese 
court just beyond. And some, I hear, probably people 
of avery mechanical turn of mind, carefully examined this 
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round table and wondered where this single plank, seven feet 
in diameter, could have been found. A Bengalee magazine 
I read has told us much of this wide, wonderful plank. But 
I am sure that some who visited this exhibition approached 
this round table with worthier thoughts. Many a Christ- 
ian — Asiatic, African, Australian, American, and Euro- 
pean — has halted at this plain round table, read one or 
more of its books, and gone on his way rejoicing. And why? 

On this table the devoted secretary of our Calcutta Auxil- 
iary Bible Society brought together copies of God’s Word 
in no less than one hundred and sixty languages, fifty of 
which are Indian. This will give the reader an idea of how 
rapidly the Bible is winning its way into the languages of 
this great empire. Some of these so-called languages were 
but a crude fafois at best, without a letter to represent their 
mere oral expression, until Christian missionaries gave them 
an alphabet for the express purpose of bringing the riches of 
the sacred Scriptures into the homes and hearts of hitherto 
untutored and savage millions. On this round table you find 
our blessed Bible in languages high and low, from the clas- 
sic Sanscrit to the vulgar Santal. The pundit and the peas- 
ant may read it, each in his own tongue, and to both it 
becomes “the power of God unto salvation.” 

In 1865, my first year in this field, missionaries were eager 
to secure from government the right and privilege of putting 
the New Testament in the vernacular into every public school 
of Bengal. Sir John Peter Grant was then lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of this province, he who later became governor of 
Jamaica. His government denied the missionaries their 
request. The chief reason assigned was, that Hindu mas- 
ters were incompetent to teach the Bible to their pupils, and 
more harm than good might come from the course recom- 
mended by the missionaries. 

The Lord’s hand, I believe, had more to do with that gov- 
ernment paper than Sir John Peter Grant’s. The action of 
the Bengal government was freely commented upon, and the 
people interpreted it as a square prohibition of Bible teaching 
in the public schools. No sooner did this notion, false 
though it was, gain ground and become general, than a.great 
curiosity sprang up to see the book that the English govern- 
ment didn’t dare to put into the schools! And so there were 
many calls for New Testaments from all sections of the 
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country, the Lord overruling the wisdom of men for his own 
lory. 
' The present lieutenant-governor of Bengal, Mr. Rivers 
Thompson, is the president of our Bible Society. He made 
a fine address at its anniversary meeting in Calcutta. The 
exhibition is over, and that round table back in its place, but 
the mighty Word works on and wins. It is the plank on 
which the hopes of untold millions rest to-day in every land 
and clime; and it is the only plank, did the curious wonderers 
think of it, between man’s soul and death eternal. 
MIDNAPORE, INDIA. 


[FROM MRS. COLDREN, | 


SEWING — AVERSION TO LABOR. 


After the siege we had with the fever last September was 
over, some of us were obliged to leave for a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion, but we were all home again a little while before the 
Yearly Meeting, which met here in November, except Miss 
Hooper, and she returned to Balasore the last day of the 
Yearly Meeting, and the next day went with Mrs. Smith to 


Jellasore, where she stayed scarcely three months before she 
was obliged to leave for home. Mrs. Smith and her native 
helpers there have suffered more or less all the time since 
their return last fall, but they are doing their best.to “hold 
the fort.” The day school has been greatly increased by the 
attendance of about fifty Hindu children, so that another 
teacher has been employed, making now three teachers be- 
sides Mrs. Smith, who spends a portion of each day in the 
sewing department of the schoo]. While I was therein Feb- 
bruary I saw some very nice sewing that the girls had done. 
It is very safe to predict that some of the prizes offered for 
good sewing will be won by girls from this school. 

We have thirty girls in our sewing class in Balasore who 
are all from native christian families. They are making 
quite good progress. Half a dozen of them are learning to 
cut garments, but it is slow work for them, as they do not 
have anything of the kind in their homes ; and most of these 
six girls are cutting (for a half-hour each day) curves, and 
small patterns in paper, following as a guide pencil-marks or 
a pattern. ‘They seem interested in their work, and are get- 
ting along very well. 

The girls sew at our house, and for a while the higher de- 
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partment of the girls’ school met here while the roof was off of 
the chapel where it had been held, and the work of repair 
was going on. Now the roof is on the main part, and the 
school has gone back again. But the rooms that have been 
partitioned off from the very large audience-room for the use 
of this school and the Sabbath School are far from being 
completed. The work is progressing slowly, but more means 
are needed at once to finish the work, that the school may 
be settled in its own quarters. 

I wonder what a school at home would be able to accom- 
plish if it was often changed from place to place, where there 
were no conveniences for a school, and held its sessions in a 
place where mason work was going on about it. Will not 
some of the more highly favored children at home try to aid, 
not only in completing the rooms, but in providing benches, 
blackboard, maps, and a globe for this school. 

Our boys have a good pucka school-house, and are fairly 
well provided with furniture. The question may be asked, 
“ Why don’t the girls and boys attend the same school?” If 
they had only one school, only the little girls would attend, as 
the ideas and customs of this country do not permit of large 
girls and boys attending the same school. 

Then our boys’ school has so many from among the Mo- 
hammedan as well as Hindu children that there would not be 
room for all the girls. 

Sewing has been substituted by government in the course, 
for girls, in place of some mathematics that could be of no 
possible use to them. And it would be a great blessing to 
the Christians if the boys were taught some useful trade with 
the regular studies of their course, as there seems to be a 
growing dislike among them to manual labor. 

If a man has anything more than the very commonest 
education, as a rule he will not work with his hands for a 
living ; and if he cannot get employment suited to his taste 
he will allow his family to suffer for the necessities of life 
rather than to work with his hands. 

There are some of this class in our village now, and out of 
employment, one of whom, from inattention to work and 
bad habits, was discharged from a good position, and is now 
living on money that his mother, who is a servant in an 
English family, sends them, rather than let her grandchildren 
suffer ; but it is a small allowance for his large family, and he 
has been to my husband a number of times to- get employ- 
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ment, but what he had to offer was not congenial to him, then 
he tried to borrow money ; failing in that, he has tried to get 
a recommendation to go to the Bible School, professing to be 
very sorry for his misdeeds, and wanting to do the Lord’s 
work. But it was evident that the most he wanted was the 
stipend given to the students of that school, so his request 
was not granted. And now when he comes to my husband 
for help he tells him he may take down the bricks from a kiln 
burned in the place, and pile them up. Once he asked, 
“ Shall I bring coolies in the morning?” His plan was to get 
them to do the work, and he would sz# and wafch them, and 
when told that that was not what was wanted, but that he and 
his boys might do it, he said he had never done such work, 
therefore could not now, and his boys were busy with their 
studies. g 

Many of our christian people, in fact the great majority of 
them, were from the lower castes of Hindus, who had the 
hardest and meanest work to do; but when they become 
Christians(?), and have obtained a fairly good education from 
the mission school, they must have the work of gentlemen or 
none at all. Thus there is little encouragement in giving 
them such an education, unless they can be taught a proper 
regard for honest work. 

BALASORE, April 12, 1884. 


‘““ MARCHING ORDERS.” —‘* WOMEN AT THE MILL.” 


A MISSIONARY writing to the ew York Weekly Witness, of 
recent date, from the Baitol District, India, utters this im- 
pressive language: ‘‘I prefer to be toiling as a pioneer mis- 
sionary in the central part of India, to give the Gospel toa 
wild, ignorant, aboriginal tribe, than to be pastor of the 
wealthiest or largest congregation in Christendom.” . . . 

Other parts of his communication we copy because of their 
interesting character. 

“The church has been placed here as the light of the 
world ; and,as Dr. Alexander Duff used to putit, the one object 
God has for the church is — not to build fine cathedrals and 
houses for worship, not to be able to stay comfortably at 
home and listen to eloquent preachers, but to ‘Go and dis- 
ciple all nations.’ This is the commission of Christ as laid 
down in Matt. xxviii., 19, and the whole spirit of the New 
Testament is in accordance with thiscommission. The only 
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way to prevent spiritual stagnation and death is to obey the 
marching orders of Christ. Satan tries to tie the hands of 
the church. He is remarkably succeeding, because the chains 
which he uses are made of gold. 

“ Many would join in prayer for the heathen people of 
India, if they only knew more about them. It is not an easy 
task to give a correct representation of a great country like 
India. What is true of one part of the country, in many 
things, is not true of another part. But one thing that must 
strike people in the United States is the low wages which 
manual laborers receive all over India. I hesitate to state 
the fact, lest some shall think my statement untrue or else a 
typographical error. At this place, for farm work, road- 
making, etc., the wages for men is five cents a day, and 
they board themselves ; for women, three and three fourths 
cents a day, and boarding themselves. Having some work 
to be done recently, I ventured to give a little above the 
market price, paying the men six and one-fourth and the 
women five cents per day, they, of course, boarding them- 
selves. 

“Some who have heard of the seclusion with which Hindu 
women are kept in India, may be surprised to hear of women 
engaging in out-door work. This is only one of the many 
incongruities which appear concerning this land of contra- 
dictions. The women of the Brahman and other high castes 
among the Hindus keep themselves very much in seclusion. 
But the women who engage in out-door work, if Hindus, 
belong to the lower castes. Among the aboriginal hill tribes 
there is very little seclusion among the women. They are a 
very ignorant and wild class of people, but their women, I 
believe, are in a better condition, in some respects, than the 
Hindu women. When the low-caste Hindu and aboriginal 
women engage in out-door labor, it is only certain kinds of 
work which they will do, those kinds being regarded as 
properly woman’s work. The women work by themselves 
and the men by themselves. When we observe the hard 
and fast lines which they have drawn here between man’s 
work and woman’s work, it brings some of the statements in 
the Bible vividly to mind. I know of but one flouring-mill 
run by steam or water among the whole 250,000,000 of people 
living in India. Over a major part of India the people live 
principally on flour, ground from wheat, jowaree (7. ¢., the 
East India corn), and other grains. But it is ground on the 
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little hand-mills. There are the upper and nether stones, 
about fifteen or eighteen inches in diameter, and each from 
two to four inches thick. The remarkable thing is that the 
grinding is done by women. I never knew a man to grind in 
this country unless he was compelled to do it in prison as a 
punishment. He would look upon it as a degradation, say- 
ing, ‘It is a woman’s work.’ Now, it is worth noticing to 
see that the Bible, in its allusion to grinding at the little 
hand-mill, conforms to this oriental custom. It does not 
speak of two men grinding at the mill, but two women, when 
one is taken and the other left. 

‘‘ This is one of the many things found in these oriental 
lands to confirm the truth of the Scriptures. When wages 
are so extremely low, some will say that food and the 
necessaries of life must be very cheap. At the present time 
wheat is selling here for about eighty cents per bushel, 
jowaree for about sixty cents per bushel. On_ these 
two kinds of grain the people seem to be living prin- 
cipally. Some rice is used, but even at two cents a pound, it 
is more expensive than wheat for sustaining laboring men. 
A great deal of butter is made in India from the milk of the 
domesticated buffalo. This buffalo’s butter is always white, 
white as lard. It is not salted, but boiled till all the water is 
evaporated from it, and then this clarified butter, or ghee, as 
it is called, will keep good for several months, even in a 
tropical climate. This clarified butter sells here now for 
thirteen cents per pound, but this makes it too expensive for 
the mass of the people, and instead of the butter they use oil 
made from the tilly and jugnee seeds, in their cooking. This 
oil is about like linseed oil. It is cooked with red peppers 
and other curry stuff, so the disagreeable taste in the oil is 
neutralized. I think there is less discontent manifested 
among these poor people than among the people of the 
United States, with all their abundance of this world’s good 
things. And, oh, how glad these people are to hear the mes- 
Sage of the Gospel, when its real meaning dawns on their minds! 

“I do not think the climate of India is excelled by that of 
any other country in the world. Of course it is a tropical 
land, and wanting many of the advantages and conveniences 
of civilization, such as are found in America and Europe; 
but when these people have received Christ, India, I believe, 
will be one of the most glorious kingdoms of the earth. May 
God hasten the day for the glory of Christ!” 
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Al Brother’s Idea. 


OnE of the Workers sends the following suggestive thoughts 
of a friend of woman’s work regarding “ the Lord’s money ” 
that is not available. The brother writes thus plainly and 
pointedly : 

“In looking over the various journals of our sisters, and in 
listening to their conversation regarding missionary work, | 
notice the statement is often made when they offer their gifts, 
‘This is but little, but it is all I can give. I would gladly 
give more if I could,— and the thought comes to me, why 
cannot they give more? Many of them seem to be in good 
circumstances, are comfortably, and some of them even ex- 
pensively, dressed, are enjoying the comforts, and in many 
cases, the luxuries of life. Why is it that these hearts that 
seem to beso much in sympathy with the mission cause, if 
they are really desirous of reaching out towards the benighted 
ones who are asking for the bread of life, and are longing to 
give them the blessed boon, why is it, I ask, that they do 
not do it, when the need is so great, when laborers are so 
much needed, when the mission schools are so poorly sup- 
plied with teachers, when the over-worked and worn-out 
missionaries are dropping out of the field, and no new ones 
to take their places; when money is needed on every hand 
to carry the Gospel to dying men and women? 

“This has really been a wonder to me, and I have actually 
had some misgivings as to the real anxiety expressed by these 
sisters. But one day while in conversation with a good sister 
on the subject of missions, I carefully broached this subject, 
hoping to learn some of her reasons for being hampered in 
the work she seemed to love so well. After brushing away 
a tear, she timidly said, ‘ My husband is not much in favor of 
mission work, and although we have all the comforts of life, 
and many times more than we need, yet he never seems to 
have but very little that he can spare, and as I have to look 
to him for the money I have to use, I get but little; and al- 
though I have money that belongs to me, it is so ted up that 
I cannot have any of it to use for what I really want it for 
most.’ 

“ This set me to thinking, whether there were not many thou- 
sands of dollars of the Lord’s money that is “‘ tied up” in this 
way, and withheld from these sisters who are longing to have 
a larger part in that blessed work that God demands of all 
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his children. There zow is such an opening for woman’s work, 
and it seems to me to be a matter that not only demands our 
attention, but our prompt action. If we are withholding the 
means which we can easily put into the hands of these women, 
our wives and sisters, who, we have reason to believe, would 
make every dollar count, and would do noble service with it 
under the Lord, are we not guilty in the extreme, for ¢ying it¢ 
up so that it cannot go to do its appropriate work? 

“Tf we are living in luxury, and saying to the needy and des- 
titude, ‘Be ye warmed and filled,’and give them not; and to the 
perishing heathen, receive’ the Gospel, as best you can, and 
make no effort to send it to them; if we draw the purse 
strings that hold the Lord’s money, and say, our hands have 
gotten this, and we will use it as we please, while his millions 
are perishing for the bread of life, I fear he will come out 
in judgment against us. 

“ Now, if we have any of the Lord’s money ¢ied up let us 
undo it quickly, and, as Paul wrote to the Philippians, ‘ Help 
those women.’ ” 





Re Lieadeth. 


THE heart cannot rest undisturbed until it has learned to 
know that ‘*our Father in heaven” leads his children. We 
fear the darkness and dread the trials until we can trust that 
God’s hand will find us in the darkness, and his help will come 
tous in the trials. The following, which appears without the 
author’s name, is worthy to be read until it is believed without 
any shadow of doubt: 


He leads us on 

Through all the unquiet years; 
Past all our dreamland hopes and doubts and fears, 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days, 

We know his will is done; 

And still he leads us on. 


And heat last — 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles, which have proved in vain— 
After our toils are past, 
Will give us rest at last. 
— Selected. 
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Fer the Young People. 


Yo the Girls. 


[The following is so much like what we want to say to our 
dear young women at this time, that we copy from that 
excellent magazine, Woman’s Work for Woman.) 


/, UNE has come with its roses and its “ per- 

dp fect days.” And with it come, here and 

there throughout the land, bands of white- 

robed girls, who, having graduated, hear 

the door of school-life close behind them, 

and are standing—half gladly, half timidly 

—under the arched gateway looking down 

the avenue of womanhood. Dear girls, I 

have somewhat to say to you. As I look 

upon your faces, your eyes are too clear for 

me not to read something of the question- 

ing and thinking going on behind them. 

You are wondering what life will be; what place there may 

be for you in the world’s pleasure or the world’s work. Some 

of you feel the stirring of high resolve, of lofty purpose, and 

in imagination already you see some desert rejoicing and 

blossoming as the rose because your feet have trodden there. 

Some of you are wise enough to know that in actual life re- 

sults come slowly, and that a part of the cross with which we 

must follow the Master is patience —long waiting for seed to 

grow. My heart grows glad as I look forward into the far 

future and try to calculate the good that will, in God’s time, 
be wrought by your hands or in consequence of your lives. 

But another vision comes up before me, and another band 

of girls moves on through the sweet June day, not with pure 

bright faces like yours, but faces aimless, hopeless, passion- 

less, or else disfigured and repulsive through the fires of un- 

governed passion. Some of them have skins of olive hue, 

and they totter uncertainly along on feet bound and crushed 

out of all symmetry and beauty. Some of them have faces 

like ebony, scanty clothing, cowering gait, and, perchance, 

some child-wife and mother has her baby on her back. 

There are some with forms as delicately moulded as yours, 

with eyes begging hungrily for love ; but, alas! they are gir/s, 

and in India who loves girls? One bears the badge and dis- 

grace of widowhood—only a girl, remember !—one carries 
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her little one at her side as she goes to the temple to 
worship Swamy. 

Is there nothing for you in this picture? 

But the girls of our vision represent the unblest lives of 
heathen women. Wherever woman lives and dies, suffering 
will find a place. You, in your homes full of fatherly love 
and motherly watchfulness, cannot know how heavy a burden 
disease may be when no medical skill is at hand or within 
possible reach. Love may stand beside the bed, but only to 
wring its hands in agony and bemoan its blindness and help- 
lessness. The gods are invoked, besought, propitiated until 
the suppliants beat their breasts in despair or hurl mad 
defiance at the deities whose power they begin to doubt. 
The missionary physician cannot reach this suffering. The 
seclusion of the “ women’s apartment” cannot let him in, 
and so the poor life goes out—ah, whither ? 

But a woman’s tact might find admission there. A 
woman’s cool, steady hand laid on the throbbing brow would 
bring soothing and quietness. A woman’s trained skill 
might conquer disease, and, with God’s blessing, bring health 
back. Aye, and woman’s loving heart might carry what were 
better than all the rest—the balm of Gilead for souls sick 
unto death. 

Is there no hint here for you? 

There are some of you, I know, whom nature has endowed 
with the light step, the steady hand, the cool judgment, the 
prompt decision, and the active sympathy, all of which go to 
make up the qualifications of a good physician. You are at 
home in a sick-room ; you are conscious of a power of con- 
trolling invalids. Have you ever reflected that all these gifts 
are from God, and that with them you may do good service 
for Him? Girls as well as boys should look into the future 
and choose their work, and in doing so they should study 
carefully their own individual aptitudes and talents. Some 
girls have the natural requisites for the study and practice of 
medicine, and if they choose that work they will find a good 
field among the suffering ones of their own sex even in our 
own land ; but in China and India they would be like angels 
of mercy from the very presence of God Himself. 

Has it ever occurred to you that a very large portion of the 
three years of Christ’s public life was spent among the sick ? 
Day after day He was thronged and pressed by the multi- 
tudes of the blind, the lame, the halt, the lepers, the 
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paralytics, and He healed them all. So she who goes forth 
carrying in one hand the word of life for the soul, and in the 
other the means for healing bodily disease and alleviating 
somewhat that great burden of suffering to which womanhood 
is heir, is, in a special and precious sense, a co-laborer 
with Him—baptized with the baptism with which He was 
baptized. 

To her who covets earnestly the best gifts and honors, 
no better path can be opened than that of a medical 
missionary. Dear girls, are some of you ready for the work 
and its crown? 


Ru King Kng. 

THE Union Signal tells us that at a meeting of a Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Society in Philadelphia, a girl wearing the richly 
embroidered sack and skirt and silk slippers of ladies of rank in 
China, attracted much attention. This was Hu King Eng, who has 
just arrived in this country from China in company with the Rev. 

r. Whitney, a missionary stationed at Foochow. She is a daughter 
of Hu Young Mi, a convert, who occupies the position of presiding 
eed in the Foochow conference, and is held in high esteem in 

hina. 

Her mother, a lady of high rank, assists her father in his mission- 
ary labor. Her grandfather, Hu King Hi, who died recently, was 
a mandarin of rank, and enjoyed the distinction of being the second 
convert to the Methodist Episcopal church in China. The girl is 
eighteen years of age, and is said to be unusually bright and intelli- 
gent. She has assisted her father in his missionary labors, and has 
rendered valuable aid at the hospital connected with the mission 
at Foochow, which is in charge of several ladies from this country. 

Her purpose in coming here is to obtain a medical education, 
which will enable her to take charge of the hospital on her return 
to her native country. With this object in view, she will enter the 
girls’ department of the Ohio Wesleyan University, at Delaware, 
O., in which the co-educational system is practiced, and then take 
a regular course in the Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia. 


Only a word for the Master, 
Lovingly and quietly said ; 

Only a word, 

Yet the Master heard, 
And some fainting hearts were fed. 


Only an hour with the children, 
Pleasantly, cheerfully given ; 

Yet seed was sown 

In that hour alone, 
Which would bring forth fruit in heaven. 
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Words from home Workers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


AT the June session of the New Hampshire Y. M., held at Lake Vil- 
lage, the W. M. Society was reorganized under the new constitution, to 
harmonize with the one adopted by the General Society, last fall, under 
the charter. We are hoping and trusting that all of the eight Q. Ms. 
will organize at their first session, and that auxiliaries will then wheel 
into line, and the old Granite State will do effectual work for the Master. 

The public meeting was truly a success. Miss DeMeritte presented 
the cause of the HELPER and of the ‘* Reminiscences.” 

Mrs. O. R. Bacheler gave us a telling address, presenting a word pic- 
ture of each of our missionaries and their work. 

A collection of over fifty dollars was taken, M. S. WATERMAN, 


VERMONT. 


Mrs. Clark, who has recently gone from this state to a new field in 
Maine, gives a pleasant account of the willing and the hopeful workers 
left behind: “ The mission band at Middlesex, the ‘ Willing Workers,’ 
was organized about one year ago. As the church and society was small, 
it was thought best for parents and children to unite. It was my privi- 
lege to meet with them a few weeks ago. There was a decided interest 
and willingness to work for the mission cause manifested at the meeting 
by the young ladies, as well as the parents, also the children seeking to 
earn their own pennies for the same cause. Their meetings are made 
very interesting by devotional exercises, reading the HELPER and other 
missionary intelligence, also by plying the needle for mission funds, which 
have already amounted to over seventeen dollars. There is a strong mis- 
sionary spirit in that small community. 

‘*T have also had the pleasure of meeting recently with the ‘ Hopeful 
Workers’ at Washington. This band was composed of children at its 
organization in 1880. The oldest members have become young ladies, 
who now conduct their meetings without assistance, and their society is 
well sustained. They are preparing for their anniversary concert. As I 
left this band and the green hills of Vermont for my native Pine Tree 
State, I desired that not only other weak churches like this, but many 
strong ones in Vermont, might have bands that would prove as faithful 
as this. And even now my heart gees back and lingers with those dear 
ones with whom I have labored, hoping that with God’s help they may 
become more and more interested in mission work as they advance in 
years and experience.” 


NEw YorK. 

Mrs. Hoose reports briefly sessions of the Oswego Quarterly Meeting 
W. M. Society: ‘‘In December we met at Gilbert’s Mills, and a full 
programme was well carried out. At the last one, held at Constantia, a 
good interest and spirit was manifest throughout all the exercises. Ex- 
tracts from Joseph Cook’s article in the /udependent, ‘ Woman’s Work 
for Asia,’ was read, and a letter from our missionary, Mrs. Griffin, was 
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full of interest to us‘all. At these quarterly feasts we get strength, and 
during the hour devoted to missions we catch new ideas of the wants of 
the field, and are sometimes impressed with the great lack of knowledge 
regarding the subject of missions. We long to see each church enjoying 


these means of grace. We know no such word as fail, and do not seek 
to find it.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The June session of the Washington Q. M. convened at Lake Pleas- 
ant, Saturday evening, the W. M. Society held a meeting, giving an in- 
teresting programme. Singing by the choir, ‘‘ We Love Thy Cause,” 
was followed by Scripture reading and prayer by the Rev. J. Barr; re- 
ports from the auxiliary societies showed an increasing interest, and the 
report of the Q. M. Secretary was encouraging. A letter from Mrs. S. L. 
Baker was read by Mrs. Helen Foster ; a letter from Dr. Nellie Phillips 
was read by Mrs. Moreton; Statira Owen recited ‘* What Can We 
Do?” ; ‘* How the Gates came Ajar”’ was sung by Nettie Irvin; a se- 
lect reading by Amy Capron; and ‘ Prayer of a Zenana Woman,”’ by 
Mrs. James Kimmy, was followed by a recitation by Mertie Gross, 
‘* Destiny,” anda select reading, ‘‘ India, Its Present Needs,” by Mrs. 
Barnes. The recitation, ‘‘ My Little Red Box,’”’ by Jennie Bootes, met 
with the usual response. Singing, ‘‘ Be Ready to Work.” 

The officers for the coming year are: President, Mrs. Mary Rogers ; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Emma Owen; Secretary, Miss Mertie Gross, Dur- 
ing the Q. M. there was raised $18.75 for the missions. Of this amount 
$16.85 is to go to Harper’s Ferry. The removal of Mrs. Parker to 
another field of labor is deeply felt throughout the Q. M., as was shown 
by the regrets expressed in the reports given as well as by individual 
members. MERTIE Gross, Secretary. 


OHIo. 


The Central Ohio Y. M. was held at Centerburg. The W. M. Soci- 
ety met and reorganized. The following persons were chosen its officers: 
Mrs. Reader, President; Mrs. J. J. Mills, Secretary; Louie Andrews, 
Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. E. Sutton, Treasurer. Quite a number 
of officers from the different Quarterly Meetings were there. Our time being 
limited, the missionary meeting was very brief. We raised during the 
session, for missions, about twenty-one dollars. All seemed to enjoy 
being there. We were strengthened and encouraged, and felt like doing 
more in our Q. M. Societies. Let us all work more earnestly for the 
Master, so that the next Y. M. may find us progressing. 

LouIE ANDREWS, Corresponding Secretary. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Calhoun and North Branch 
Q.M. held a public service Saturday evening, April 5, in connection with 
the Q. M., convened with the St. Joseph River Church. The service 
was conducted by the president, Mrs. E. French, and the following 
programme carried out: Singing, ‘“‘ Ho, reapers of life’s harvest’; 
Scripture reading by Mrs. J. E. Cook; Prayer, Mrs. Debow; Selected 
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greeting, ‘‘ Christian Work,” Mrs. E. L. Owen; Reading, ‘ Improved 
Position of Missions,’’? by Mrs. Brown; Q. M. Secietary’s and Treas- 
urer’s report; Singing, “‘To the Work”; an interesting and instructive 
essay followed, subject, ‘‘ Our Mission Work,” by Mrs. D, F. Austin ; 
Mrs. N. Williams made a short speech; Select reading, Mrs. Brewer ; 
Singing, “‘ Oh,where are the reapers; Poem, ‘‘ A Single Head of Wheat,”’ 
Miss E. Martin; ‘‘ Sympathy,” formed the subject of an interesting paper 
by the president ; Selection, taken from the HELPER, ‘‘ Is anyone ex- 
cused ?”’ read by the Secretary; Essay, ‘‘The importance of this life to 
be measured by the great end to be achieved,’’ Mrs. Debow. Collection, 
$4.26. The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. O. W. Waldron. 
Mrs. THEO. CooK, Secretary. 


ILLINOIs. 


AmoncG the workers who are interested to have gospel blessings car- 
ried to heathen lands, are sisters engaged in helping the needy, the sin- 
ning and the suffering in our own dear country. Accompanying an order 
from Peoria is a card which tells us there is a *‘ Refuge for Reform,” a 
home with an ‘‘ open door”? in that city, of which Mrs. L. C. Chase is 
the matron. May she long be a mother to those who need shelter, and 
the sympathy of a strong, loving heart. 


MINNESOTA. 


Perhaps a message from our little auxiliary in Castle Rock will be 
acceptable. Although our numbers are few — not a dozen — yet we are 
still determined not to give up trying to support our native teacher, 
Romani. We have sent our first quarter’s payment, and have some 
money on hand towards the next. We are so scattered, that in busy 
farming seasons we cannot keep up our meetings very regularly, yet our 
hearts are deeply interested in the work. Our HELPERS are gladly 
received, and their contents utilized in our public meetings. We hada 
very interesting public meeting in March. For a dialogue we had ‘‘a 
young woman’s mission meeting,” subject ‘* Zenanas,”’ from The Stand- 
ard. To close, ‘‘The Little Red Box’’ was beautifully recited by a 
brave little girl of five years; after which she passed her box to every 
person in the room. Then, taking her place again on the platform, she 
shook it, saying : 

Just hear my red box jingle now 
With the offerings you have given ; 
May they reach the far off heathen land, 
And direct some soul to Heaven, 


We will send it o’er the ocean 
To spread the Gospel light. 

With many thanks for your offering, 
I will bid you all, good night. 


Mrs. C, H. Day, President, 


rt 


KANSAS. 

The Rev. Mr. Janes asks to have the young people in all sections invited 
to report what they are doing for missions. He says they are going to try 
the preparing of scrap-books, dolls, and the like, in Hammond. Will 
not this request be heeded, and the bands and young people’s societies 
send more frequent reports of their bright ways of helping. If it is true 
that nothing is ours till we have given it away, here are opportunities to 
make ourselves rich. 





The Missionary Helper. 





Two Bricks. 


‘* The church was old and too small” they 
said, 
And the people knelt as the pastor prayed: 
‘*That the spirit of love on them might 
fall, 
To build the Lord’s House. 
all, 
Let loving be living, 
Let praying be giving !”’ 
‘* Amen!’* answered the deacon, who al- 
ways led 
The subscription list. 
said. 


For each and 


‘© Amen!”’ they all 


But the deacon thought of the meadow 
that lay 
Right next to his, to be sold the next day 
At a bargain; so he started to go, 
Holding the hand of his little boy, Joe. 
** Let loving be living, 
Let praying be giving,”’ 

The pastor cried with an anxious heart, 
As the people all made haste to depart. 


‘* Papa,” said Joe, as his little feet pat- | 


tered — 
Little six-year Joe, whose tongue always 
chattered 
Of all that he heard,—‘*When the 
preacher prayed, 
And prayed —and got done, ‘ Amen’ you 
all said, 
What does amen mean ?” 
‘* Why, so be it, my son.” 








Then amen means a new church, don’t it? 
And it will be built sometime, won’t it?” 


| Yes, when there are bricks enough,” and 


then straightway 
He thought of the meadow and its loads 
of hay. 


He was off the next morning, busy in buy- 
ing, 
And so was Joe off, as busy in trying 
His little new wheelbarrow, but ’twas quite 
a Joad 
For dear little fingers to wheel down the 
road: 
*¢ Please, mister, come quick, 
And get the two brick 
For the new meeting-house.” 
pastor smiled 
In the rosy face of the helpful child. 


And the 


And the good preacher told when the week 
was done, 


| Of the new house to be, for the work had 


begun ; 
How little Joe Darrow, 
On a wheelbarrow, 
Had brought the first brick. O’er misty 
eyes drew 
Many a hand, as the long list grew 
To thousands of dollars. The pastor 
prayed then 


| Asnever before, and they all said ‘‘Amen!”’ 


—Woman at Work. 





Children’s Niche. 


Al Story of Tithes. 





MANY years ago a lad of sixteen years left home to seek 
his fortune. All his worldly possessions were tied up in a 
bundle, which he carried in his hand. As he trudged along 
he met an old neighbor, the captain of a canal-boat, and the 
following conversation took place, which changed the whole 
current of the boy’s life: 

“Well, William, where are you going ?” 

‘©T don’t know,” he answered. ‘‘ Father is too poor to 
keep me at home any longer, and says I must now make a 
living for myself.” 

*There’s no trouble about that,” said the captain. ‘* Be 
sure you start right, and you’ll get along finely.” 

William told his friend that the only trade he knew any- 
thing about was soap and candle making, at which he had 
helped his father while at home. 

“Well,” said the old man, ‘‘let me pray with you once 
more, and give you a little advice, and then I will let you 

“,” 

: They both kneeled down upon the tow-path (the path 
along which the horses which drew the canal-boat walked ), 
the dear old man prayed earnestly for William, and then this 
advice was given: ‘Some one will soon be the leading soap 
maker in New York. It can be you as well as any one. I 
hope it may. Be a good man; give your heart to Christ; 
give the Lord all that belongs to him of every dollar you 
earn; make an honest soap; give a full pound, and I am cer- 
tain you will yet be a great, good and rich man.” 

When the boy arrived in the city he found it hard to get 
work. Lonesome and far from home, he remembered - his 
mother’s words and the last word of the canal-boat captain. 
He was then and there led to ‘“‘seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” He united with the church. He 
remembered his promise to the old captain. The first dollar 
he earned brought up the question of the Lord’s part. He 
looked into the Bible, and found the Jews were commanded 
to give one-tenth, so he said, ‘if the Lord will take one-tenth, 
I will give that,” and so he did. Ten cents of every doliar 
was sacred to the Lord. 

After a few years both partners died, and William came to 
be the sole owner of the business. 
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He now resolved to keep his promise to the old captain ; 
he made an honest soap, gave a full pound, and instructed 
his book-keeper to open an account with the Lord, and carry 
one-tenth of all his income to that account. He was pros- 
pered ; his business grew; his family was blessed ; his soap 
sold, and he grew rich faster than he had ever hoped. He 
then decided to give the Lord two-tenths, he prospered more 
than ever; then three-tenths, then four-tenths, then five- 
tenths. He then educated his family, settled all his plans 
for life, and told the Lord he would give him all his income. 
He prospered more than ever. 

This is the true story of Mr. Colgate, who has given mil- 
lions of dollars to the Lord’s cause, and left a name that will 
never die.— Selected. 


For Children’s Meetings. 
; AFRICA. 





ar PING ‘¢ Sowing the Seed.” 5: 


Let the leader read Isa. lv., 10, 
@ s1, and explain it to the children, 
Repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
Sing “ Precious Jewels.” 
1. Tell what you have learned of 
Robert Moffat and David Living- 
stone. What relation were they to each 
other? 

2. Hang up the map you drew last 
month and show in what part of Africa 
they lived and traveled. 

3. What kind of people did they find? 

4. Were they always kindly treated? 





Do you think they were as brave as 
great generals who go into a country to 
conquer it with a sword? ° 

6, Did any of the ‘‘ good seed ” sown by 
them grow? 


7. Does the Lord a/ways keep his prom- 
ises? 

8. Did you ever ‘‘ prove” him? 

g. Each repeat some promise he has 
made. 

Collection. 

Sing ‘* Scatter Seeds of Kindness.” 


—L.M.P.D. 





Contributions. 


FROM MAY 1 TO JUNE 1, 


1884. 





MAINE. 


Augusta, Auxiliary, for Eme- 
line, rs to finish Mrs. Abner 
Fog 

Doughty's Falls, Auxiliary, for 

Miss M. Bacheler’s support. 

East Hebron, Auxiliary, for F.M. 

Ellsworth, Auxiliary, for Carrie, 
with Mrs. Burkholder 

Harrison, Auxiliary, for “m9 
and to constitute Mrs. L. W 
Raymond L. M 





me danas se for 


Philiine” Mrs. Betse 
constitute herse] 

North Berwick, yon og 

North Lebanon, Auxiliar 

Steep Falls, Auxiliary, for Miss 
M. Bacheler’ $ support 

sean viet from a friend, for H. 
MN 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Canterbury, Mrs. E. Osgobd, one- 
half each for H. and F. M... 

Danville, Auxiliary 

Dover, a member of First Church, 
for Mrs. D. F. Smith 

Dover, W. W. Wallace 

Milton Mills and Acton, Auxiliary 

Milton Mills and Acton, Miss 
Belle Prescott, one-half each 
for H. and F. 

Milton Mills and Acton, a friend, 
one-half each for H. and F. M. 


Northwood Ridge, C. T. Hill, for . 


teacher with Mrs. D. F. Smith, 
and to constitute Mrs. Mary 
E. Hill L. M 

Northwood Ridge, Auxiliary, to 
constitute Rev. C. L. Pinkham 


Rochester Village, Auxiliary, for 
native teacher with Mrs. D. F 


VERMONT. 


Washington, Auxiliary, for Mrs. 
D. F. Smith’s support....... 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abington, Mrs. H. K. Pevice, 
« $2.00 for F. M., $2.00 for H. 
M., and $1.00 for Incidental 


Fun 

Blackstone, Auxiliary, for Miss H. 
Phillips’ support 

Blackstone, Auxiliary, for Miss 
Franklin’s salary 

Blackstone, Auxiliary, for Inci- 
dental Fund 

Blackstone, Auxiliary, Busy Bees, 
for Miss Ida Phillips......... 

Blackstone, Auxiliary, Busy Bees, 
for Miss Franklin’s salary.... 

Blackstone, Auxiliary, Busy Bees, 
Ragged School 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Auburn, church, for Miss H. Phil- 
lips’ support 

Barneyville, church, for Miss H. 
Phillips’ support 

Barneyville, church, 
Franklin’s salary 

Greenville, Mission Band, for Miss 
Ida Phillips’ support 

Georgiaville, church, for Miss Ida 
Phillips’ support 

Georgiaville, church, for Miss H. 
Phillips’ support 

Georgiaville, church, Incidental 
Fund 

Georgiaville, Mission ‘Band, for 
Miss Franklin’s salary 

Georgiaville, Mission Band, for 
Ragged School 


Contributions. 


| Pascoag, Auxiliary, for Miss H. 

Phillips’ support 

Tiverton, church, for Miss H. Phil- 
lips’ support 

Tiverton, church, $1.75 for Rag- 
ged School and 25 cents for In- 
cidental Fund 

WeStern Rhode Island, Q. M., for 
Miss Hattie Phillips’ support 

A friend, for Miss Hattie Phillips’ 
support 


NEW YORK. 


Apulia, Mrs. Fidelia Peck 
Poland, Auxiliary, for teacher with 
Mrs. D. F. Smith 


Prospect, Mrs. S. W. + $3 
and Mrs. Haverstott + 

Seneca and Huron, Q. M 
Society, for F. M 

Seneca and Huron, Q. M. W. M. 
Society, for H. M 


INDIANA. 
Lagrange, Q. M. W. M. Society, 


MICHIGAN. 


Cambridge, church, om] F. M. 
Dover, church, for F. 

Fairfield, church, for re M.. 
Hillsdale, Avxiliary, for F. M.. 
— Q. M. collection, for. F. 


Jackson, church, for Y. M 
Marathon, Auxiliary 

North Reading, church, for F. M. 
Rome, church, for F. M 
Wheatland, church, for F. M 


WISCONSIN. 
Racine, Mt. Pleasant, for zenana 
Racine, Mt. Pleasant church, Mrs. 


F. M. Washburn, for “Miss I. 
Phillips’ work 


MINNESOTA. 
Lake City, Mrs. Olivia Rogers.... 


L. A. DEMERITTE, Treas., 
. per M. S. WATERMAN, 
Dover, N. H. 








Assistant Treas. 
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belps for Auxiliaries. 


A list of the leaflets published by the Woman’s Missionary Society is 
here given, to which have been added a few books and pamphlets which 
are of special value, They will be forwarded on receipt of price stated. 
Those under head of miscellaneous are for gratuitous distribution, but 
contributions are desired for the Literature Fund, by means of which 
they are printed. From time to time others will be "added, 


Miscellaneous. 

Constitution of the F, B. Woman’s Missionary Society. 

Constitution for Quarterly Meeting Societies. 

Hints and Helps for Q. M. Societies. 

Constitution for Auxiliaries, including Hints for Organization, and 
other valuable items. 4 pages. 

Constitution for Mission Bands, including valuable suggestions. 

Blanks for reporting Mission Bands, Auxiliaries, Q. M. and Y. M. 
Societies. 

Readings. 

‘Thanksgiving Ann.” ‘‘A Plea for Zenana Women.” ‘A Plea for 

Santal Women.” ‘* The Indian Maiden’s Call.” 


Dialogues. 
A Missionary Dialogue on India; and ‘‘ The Toilers,”’ for twelve chil- 
dren. Price for Readings and Dialogues, 3 cents each. 


Books and Pamphlets. 

‘¢ Historical Sketches of Woman’s Missionary Societies in America 

and England,” by Mrs. Daggett..... PETTITT TTTiT TTT 
“My Missionary Box and I"... ..cccescccsvescssess oseesee 
‘* A Grain of Mustard Seed, or the District Secretary’ s Letter.”. 10 cts, 
‘€ Missionary Exercises,” a collection of Bible Readings, Dialogues, 

Poems, etc., including postage........ or ecccescccsccccecee SS Cth 
‘* The Golden Sheaf,”? by Mrs, H. C. Phillips....... ccccccccs ct Cie 
wi ge reer occoe wet 
‘¢ Progress of Christian Missions,’’ a hand-book for use in the 

Family, Sabbath School, and Mission Band, including postage. 6 cts. 
*€ Tenth Annual! Report of the F. B. W. Society,” including postage, 10 cts, 
‘‘ The F. B. Register and Year-Book,” including pgstage........12 cts. 


Envelopes for Collectors........ eeeeeeeeee25 Cts. per hundred. 


Photographs of Missionaries. 
25 cts. each, $1.50 for ten copies. Miss Crawford and Miss Ida Phil- 
lips. Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, cabinet size, 40 cents. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


Midnapore.— Rev. T. W. Burkholder, Balasore.— Rev. M. J. Coldren, Mrs. 
Mrs. Burkholder, Dr. J. L. Phillips, Mrs. | Coldren, Miss I. O. Phillips, Miss H. P. 
Phillips, Miss L. C. Coombs. Phillips. 

Dantoon.— Mrs. H. C. Phillips, Miss Evansville, Wis.— Rev. A. J. Mar- 
Nellie M. Phillips. shall, Mrs. Marshall. 

Fellasore.— Mrs. D. F. Smith, Miss, | New Hampton, N. H.— Rev. and Mrs, 
Jessie B. Hooper. | O. R. Bacheler, Miss M. E. Bacheler. 


Postage to India, 5 cts. each half-oz. ; newspapers and packages, 2 cts. each-two ozs. 





